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mai. are presenting this month, in black 
<a3and white, the three prize winning 
sets in the New Year’s competition. 
We regret that the time is too limited 
to produce them in color as they were 
really charming. The first prize 
breakfast set by Miss Jetta Ehlers, 
of Newark, N. J., is exquisitely dainty 
with its lavender blue border broken 
: with pink posies and is, perhaps, 
from the point of view of ease of execution in one fire, the best 
of the three, but the luncheon set of Albert Heckman, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has a refined elegance when seen in the color 
scheme of green, silver and gold that makes it exceedingly 
attractive,'while the dinner set of Miss E. Miriam Wood, of New 
Orleans, is very restful with its wide sweep of pale sea green and 
occasional accent of pale rose. We have a number of other 
excellent designs purchased from contributors to the competi- 
tion which are not far behind the prizes and we shall give them 
in the near future. 


Believing it will be of interest to a large number of Ker- 
amie Studio readers we quote below a few paragraphs from a 
recent letter of Marshal Fry in regard to the passing away of 
his mother, whose name is a household word with hundreds of 
ceramic workers all over the United States. 

“T do not need to tell you what it means to me to be with- 
out my mother, as you know how inseparable we always have 
been. During my entire life my mother and I have been con- 
stant companions, scarcely ever being separated. During the 
last ten years we have been nearer together than ever, and as 
I have been getting older, I have more and more appreciated 
her, and realized how wonderful she was, and what a marvel- 
lous and precious thing her sympathy and love for me was. It 
is one of the things I have to comfort me now, that I really did 
in a large measure appreciate her, and she knew that I was 
absolutely devoted to her. Ihave very few regrets in that line. 

“Her greatest ambition was for my success in painting. 
She felt that I had taught long enough, and that it was time 
that I had a chance to devote all my time to my own work, and 
so for two years I have had no classes, and have been painting, 
and have exhibited in the Academy every year for three or four 
years, having also had pictures in Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Pittsburgh. Her whole ambition was bound up in my 
making a success of painting, and she was so anxious for the 
last few years to get me fixed financially so that-I would not 
have to agonize over money matters too much. To this end, 
we remodelled our beautiful old house at Southampton with 
reference to renting in the summer, the house being so at- 
tractive that it rents readily at a good price. My mother was 
deeply interested in this venture, and helped to foster it in 
every way, helped to plan it last winter, and helped me in 
furnishing it, in the Spring. Every bit of the house, every tree 
and shrub about the grounds is associated with my blessed 
mother,—her heart was there at Southampton, and our beauti- 
ful house we had helped to create, together,—we had planned 
it all together, and worked it all out together, planted the trees, 
many of them ourselves, everything reflects her blessed presence. 


“You can understand how thankful Iam that our last few 
weeks together could have been spent in the beautiful house 
that we both loved so much. During the summer we lived in 
the little cottage which I bought, near my studio, but on 
October 1st we took possession of the beautiful big house, and 
the last weeks were spent so much more comfortably than 
would have been possible anywhere else, having steam heat, ete. 

“While mother wanted me to paint pictures rather than be 
engaged in any keramic work, she always had a great affection 
for the latter, and nothing gave her greater joy than to get out 
her lustres and experiment for interesting and unusual color 
combinations. When I gave up teaching keramic work 
mother had in stock many hundreds of dollars worth of white 
china, and she has been so attached to it that we have kept it 
all these years, intact. She has always hoped that I would be 
able to make use of it. One of the things she has been doing 
the last two or three years is to make a very large dinner set of 
beautiful plain shapes in china, and treating them with wide 
bands of gold. She was planning to have enough dozens of 
things so that they could be divided among Howard and myself 
and Charlie’s children. She had nearly completed the set, a 
large number of pieces being finished ready to fire at the time 
of her death. The set was exceedingly handsome and dis- 
tinguished, all the pieces having been selected with great care 
as to form, etc. The completing of this set is one of the 
things I shall feel it a sacred privilege to do. 

“T am constantly receiving beautiful letters from friends 
all expressing so much love and affection for mother, such 
beautiful letters! Have received so many letters from people 
who had only met her in a business way in the old days when 
we were teaching and doing firing, and everyone who knew her 
was impressed with her rare qualities, her gifts, her strong 
mentality, her courage and her sweetness. People who per- 
haps only met her a few times never forgot her, and some of 
the letters I have had tell of the wonderful impression mother 
made on them, how much comfort she was to them at times 
when they needed comfort, etc. 

“Tt has been‘one of the great comforts tolus to learn how 
much she meant to other people, how much she was admired 


and beloved.”’ 


Two valuable new books on design have just come to the 
editorial table and we would advise all students who can 
afford it, to add these to their equipment. They are books to 
keep always on the work table for reference. Both are fully and 
beautifully illustrated in black and white. 

“Theory and Practice of Teaching Art,” by Arthur Dow, 
Columbia College. . 

“Text Book of Design,’’, by Charles Kelly, of University of 
Illinois and Wm. Woull, of Harvard College. 


We have received for the October competition designs by 
E. Senderling, M. Phillips and J. Slocomb, which we were 
unable to return to their authors because their address was not 
written on the designs and had been mislaid or lost in some 
way. Wealso had offers to make them for some designs we 
wish to keep. Will these three designers be kind enough to 
write to us? 
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LUNCH SET—A. W. HECKMAN 


First Prize in Lunch Set Competition 


HIS set may be executed in one firing by first sketching 
in the design with diluted India ink, use distilled water 
in diluting, and then tinting the background, after which the 
piece should be dried well in a hot oven previous to painting 
in the units and connecting lines. For the flower forms and 
upright center stems use two parts Yellow Brown, one part 
Copenhagen Grey with a touch of Sepia. The leaves and 
outer lines are two parts Olive Green and one part Copenhagen 
Grey. The centers of the flowers are a bright Yellow. For 
tinting the lighter part of the background use Lemon Yellow 
with a little Yellow Green and for the darker parts add Yellow 
Brown. The border on the bottom of the jar is to be used on 
the edge of the lid. 
This design is much more effective when done in several 
firings, using Yellow and Yellow Brown lustre together with 


Gold, Green Gold and a touch of Bright Green color. For the 
first fire mark out the lines along the edge of the borders and 
paint in the lustre. The lighter tint is Yellow padded very 
thin and the darker values are Yellow Brown lustre. Tint the 
lid the same as the body of the jar and use the narrow border 
on the edge of the lid. For the second fire paint in the leaves 
and outer bands with Green Gold and the flower forms in 
Roman Gold. Paint in the centers of the flowers and center 
upright stems with Empire Green. Repeat this fire, burnish 
the gold and give the whole jar a wash of Yellow Brown lustre. 

The handle may be in gold or in Yellow Brown lustre ac- 
cording to‘the individual preference. If gold is used wash the 


lustre over it also as with the flower forms. For a simpler 
one-fire treatment executeJin gold, silver and green or blue 
green and yellow brown on the white china. 
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PLATE AND CHOP PLATE FOR LUNCH SETI—A 


First Prize in Lunch Set Competition 
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LUNCH SET—ALBERT W. HECKMAN 
First Prize in Lunch Set Competition 


BREAKFAST SET 
Jetta Ehlers 


T IS necessary in doing things for one fire, to be particu- 
larly careful in the handling of the color. Only enough 
oil should be used to keep it pliable, the less the better. Use 
a small brush, a number four square shader is excellent. Lay 
the color as smoothly as possible, avoiding the use of a pad as 
one is apt to lose much of the life and snap of the work in pad- 
ding it. A very simple list of colors was used in this design. 
Dark Blue, Ruby Purple, Carmine No. 3 and Moss Green V, all 
Lacroix colors, chosen because the quality of the tube color is 
so especially adapted to this kind of work. The colors were 
mixed with a bit of painting medium. 

The band and basket are blue-lavender made with Dark 
Blue toned with Ruby Purple and used in rather & light tone. 
The flowers are painted with Carmine No. 3. The leaf shapes 
are Moss Green V, toned with a wee touch of Ruby Purple. 
After the bands are painted in, the outer edge is cleaned by 
means of a paint rag held over the thumb nail. 

The edges of all the pieces are left white. No outline is 
used, and the design is applied by means of tracing paper 
and graphite impression paper. 

Anyone possessed of a little ability in drawing can easily 
paint in the little florets freehand. The set can be done with 
little labor. It simply requires exactness in handling. . 


PEPPER SHAKER—ALBERT W. 
HECKMAN 


BREAKFAST SETI—JETTA EHLERS 


First Prize in Breakfast Set Competition 
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DINNER SET—-ELLA MIRIAM WOOD 
Treatment by Jessie M. Bard 


RACE in design and oil stems, leaves and 

handle of cup with Special Tinting Oiland dust 
with four parts Pearl Grey and one part Deep Blue 
Green. Oil between the two bands and dust with 
Pearl Grey and a touch of Deep Blue Green. Paint 
the flower with a thin wash of Rose using it a 
little heavier over the darker parts. Center of 
flower a thin wash of Yellow. 


SIZE SECTION OF PLATE, AND CUP AND SAUCER, DINNER SET—ELLA MIRIAM WOOD 


First Prize in Dinner Set Competition 
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DINNER SET—ELLA MIRIAM WOOD 


First Prize in Dinner Set Competition 
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Full Size Section of Platter 


DINNER SET—ELLA MIRIAM WOOD 


First Prize in Dinner Set Competition 
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Ingle Gammon. 


CHICAGO CERAMIC ART CLUB EXHIBIT 
Ione L. Wheeler 


HE twentieth annual exhibition of the Chicago Ceramic 
Art Association opened October first to continue until 
the twenty-third. In the variety and individuality of work 
shown, this display is of particular interest, maintaining the 
reputation of the Club for strong and original work. Members 
realize the necessity of erecting designs influenced by their 
study of nature and of not depending upon historic ornament 
for their inspiration. 

For the most appropriate design for a dinner set the A. H. 
Abbott Prize was awarded to Miss Lillian Foster. The design 
is of small flowers in enamels, connected with bands of grey 
outlined in gold. The spacing and proportions in this set are 
most successfully planned. 

Miss Mary E. Hipple received the A. H. Abbott Prize for 
the best piece of work in enamels. This is presented upon a 
Satsuma Vase with strikingly original design. For its motif 
the author has utilized the daisy. This piece is a very welcome 
departure from the general use of enamels in very small flowers 
adapted from historic ornament. The artist has been success- 
ful in floating her enamels over much larger spaces than the 
average worker generally shows and the work is intensely inter- 
esting in the original style of handling. 

The F. B. Aulich Prize offered for lustre in design on an 
eight inch vase was presented to Mrs. Isabelle C. Kissinger. 
Nasturtiums in colored golds band the vase very effectively. 
The base of the vase is in yellowish green lustre. 

Mrs. lone L. Wheeler was awarded the Special Prize for 
the best group of lustre. 

Miss Marie Bohmann shows a teapot and tray in a strong 
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M, Elizn Igienart. 


Margaret Hammond. 


and pleasing bleeding-heart design painted in tones of pink, 
green, brown and gold. 

From this studio too, come a dresser set, daintily done in 
bands of blue with pink flowers upon a ground of ivory tint, 
and a satsuma card plate with all-over design in pink and 
green enamels with a background of a pleasing shade of tan. 

A sandwich tray and six plates executed by Miss Bessie 
Brower form a striking note in the exhibit. The motif used is 
the dwarf cedar. the colors are blue grey and rich reddish 
brown. | 

Miss Anna Cornich shows a plate in tones of blue that 
would make a pleasing breakfast set. She also offers a vase in 
pale blue lustre. 

Miss Amanda Edwards sends a tray with a Japanese 
poppy motif, very strong in color and unusual in design, also 
a cup and saucer in a New Zealand design. 


Abbie Pope Walker. 
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Ione Wheeler, awarded special prize for best lustre group 


Miss Ingle Gammon is represented by a unique tea set 
in gold and yellow and green lustre. Miss Margaret Hammond 
shows a dinner plate in a pleasing arrangement of small blue grey 
flower, and a satsuma teapot and tile in gold and red enamels, 
which shows admirable restraint in decoration. 

Strength and originality are shown in the work of Miss 
Mary Hipple. A cleverly arranged geometric ornament in 
rich tones of olive green, brown and gold on a satsuma tint 
background makes a most charming decoration for a chocolate 
set. A cup and saucer decorated with clusters of flowers, nar- 
row bands of gold and blue enamel, with the prize vase already 
mentioned,.complete her exhibit. 

Miss M. Ellen [glehart is represented by a very elaborate 
dresser set skillfully executed and the design is cleverly adapted 
to the various shapes. A pleasing effect of small flowers in the 
colonial coloring presents the soft, harmonious tints for which 
this artist is noted. As a dresser set is for constant use, the 
flat color is far more practical than the enamels. A particularly 
successful arrangement of fruit isdisplayed onaset of punch cups. 


Margaret Hopple. 
Awarded the A. H. Abbott Prize for the best piece in Enamels. 


Lillian Gunther, Marguerite J. Rood, Marie B. Bowman, M, Ellen Iglehart, 
Amanda Edwards 


Mrs. Isabelle C. Kissinger displays one of the most at- 
tractive pieces in the exhibition, a finely executed punch bowl 
with an elaborate design of bitter-sweet. The color is rich 
and harmonious and the structural lines used add greatly to 
the strength of the design. A set of monogram plates are 
well thought out, the monogram comprising part of the design 
and so not offensively thrust upon one’s notice as is often the 
ease. A blue and green enamel! box is perfect in execution and 
color. A dresser set in tiny flowers thoughtfully arranged in 
a design which recognizes the value of the corners, and adapts 
nicely to all different shapes, is most attractive, and extremely 
dainty and fitting for any rooms in which it might be placed. 
Equally successful designs are shown upon salt and pepper 
shakers and three very attractive lustre bowls. 

Bertha Lockwood sends a lustre vase good in design and 
most attractive in color effect obtained with copper, gold 
and nasturtium lustre, also a compote in green lustre with 
grape design worked out in Roman and green golds and a 
charming dinner set in green and pink. 


Lillian M. Foster. 


Awarded the A. H. Abbot Prize for the Most Appropriate Design for Dinner Set. 
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Anna V. Cornish. 
Maud Meyers. 


Bessie S. Brower. 


Bertha L. Lockwood. 
Abbie Pope Walker. 


Maud Meyer’s offerings are all in dark coloring, making 
attractive spots among the more daintily colored pieces. She 
is represented by two vases in blue, a candlestick in black and 
silver, an incense jar in black and gold, and an effective satsuma 
vase in red and green enamels. 

Abbie Pope Walker sends a garden coffee set, quaint in 
design and colors of pale green, pink and gold. A very at- 
tractive salad bowl is in grey blue enamel with narrow gold 
bands. The effect of the basket of flowers in green, pink and 
black is pleasingly worked out upon a faience plate. A large 
bonbon with a geometric design in three colored golds and 
enamel! jewels combined with green lustre is very successful. 
A landscape design in gold and silver outlined in paste is 
effectively carried out upon a very attractive fernery. Four 
pieces in pale green lustre and a vase of lustre over gold, com- 
plete her exhibit. 

Marguerite Rood sends a beautiful vase decorated with a 
band of conventionalized nasturtium leaves and flowers in 
gold on a rich green lustre background. ‘This is very success- 
ful both in design and color. 


GOLDEN-ROD AND BUTTERFLY (Supplement) 
Colored Photograph by Walter S. Stillman 
Treatment by Jessie M. Bard 


OR the tender light on flowers use a thin wash of Lemon 
Yellow and for the warmer light use Albert Yellow, 
for the shadows add Yellow Brown and for the dark- 
est tone add a little Brown Green. Stems and _ leaves, 
Apple Green and a little Violet for the lights, add a little Brown 
Green for the shadows and for the darkest tones use Shading 
Green and Brown Green. Background, Grey for Flesh and 
little Lemon Yellow for the light tone and Grey for Flesh and 
Violet for the darker. 

Butterfly, Albert Yellow for the light tone shaded with a 
little Yellow Brown, Banding Blue and Black for the lights on 
the darker tone and Black with a little Ruby for the shadow 
side. 


IRIS, MME. CHEREAU, WHITE WITH VIOLET FRILL 
Photo by Walter S. Stillman (Page 193) 
Treatment by Jessie M. Bard 


AREFULLY draw this design in, then paint a background 
with Copenhagen Blue, Violet No. 2 and Grey for Flesh. 
Then paint flowers, the shadows, with Apple Green, Violet and 
a bit of Grey for Flesh. The edges are marked with Violet. 
The stamen is Yellow Brown, very thin and a little Grey for 
Flesh. The stems have a little Blood Red and Violet. The 
leaves are Apple Green and Shading Green. 
Second Firing—Use same colors used in first firing. Over 


the flowers wash a very thin wash of Lemon Yellow. The 
shadows are gone over very delicately. 


IRIS PALLIDA DALMATICA, LAVENDER BLUE 
Photo by Walter S. Stillman (Page 192) 
Treatment by Jessie M. Bard 

IRST Firing—Flowers are painted in very delicately with 
Violet No. 2, just a little Deep Blue Green and shaded 
with Violet and Apple Green. The yellow in flower is Lemon 
Yellow; the calyx is Yellow Brown and Brown Green used 
very thin; the stems are Apple Green and Brown Green. 
Leaves are Shading Green and Yellow Green. 

Second Firing—Touch up the shadow side on flowers with 
Banding Blue and a little Grey for Flesh, then shade leaves 
with Yellow Green and Brown Green. Paint background 
with Blood Red and Violet delicately and Brown Green and 
Shading Green around flowers. 


IRIS—-JACQUESIANA, STANDARDS, GREY CLARET, 


FALLS, CLARET 
Photo by Walter S. Stillman (Page 194) 


Treatment by Mrs. K. E. Cherry 


OR the lighter side of flowers use Deep Blue Green, Band- 
ing Blue and Violet No. 2; for the darker side use Band- 
ing Blue and Royal Purple; in the very deepest touches use 
a little Roman Purple and Banding Blue; the markings are 
Lemon Yellow; the striping is Blood Red and Violet; the 
leaves are washed in with Shading Green and Yellow Green, 
very light, then the darker tones are Shading Green and Copen- 
hagen Blue and a little Black; the buds are Deep Blue Green 
and Violet; the lower part of flowers and buds are made with 
a thin wash of Yellow Brown and Brown Green. 

Second Fire—Use the same colors as first firing in flowers 
using the colors very light on the lighter side; use same colors 
in leaves on shadow side. Wash a thin wash of Apple Green 
over the light side; wash background with Lemon Yellow, 
Yellow Brown, Grey for Flesh and Violet; the stems are Lemon 
Yellow, Yellow Green shaded with Yellow Green and Shad- 
ing Green. 


STUDIO NOTE 
Miss May E. Reynolds, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, IIL., 


has recently bought out the entire studio stock and goodwill of 
Miss May Armstrong and will hereafter occupy both studios, 


Isabelle C. Kissinger, awarded the F. B. Aulich Prize for the best decorated 
Lustre Vase 
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115 and 116. In this transfer she has acquired all of Miss 
Armstrong’s water color studies for china in the conventional, 
semi-conventional, Japanese, etc. 

The Fine Arts Journal of Chicago writes of this young 
artist as follows: Miss Reynolds is a graduate of the Cincinnati 
Art Academy, a pupil of Duveneck, a member of the ““‘Woman’s 


IRIS, LOHENGRIN—PHOTO BY WALTER S. STILLMAN 


HESE flowers are an old rose color marked with darker 
streaks of lavender, with rich orange beard. Paint 
flowers, the three upper leaves, with Yellow Brown, Blood 
Red and a little Violet. The lower leaves are Violet and Copen; 
hagen Blue. The markings are Royal Purple and Blood Red; 
the beard is Yellow Brown, Albert Yellow. The stamen is 


Art Club” of that city, and for many years studied under 
Vincent DuMond, Walter Appleton Clark, and others as a 
member of the Art Students’ League of New York. While a 
student of portraiting, exhibiting in the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Miss Reynold’s love of color and nature led her to paint china, 
in which she is wonderfully successful. 


Treatment by Jessie M. Bard 


Yellow Brown and Violet. The-stems are Blood Red and 
Violet. The leaves are Shading Green and Grey for Flesh. The 
background is Violet, Blood Red and Grey for Flesh. 

Second Firing—Use same color used in first firing. Do not 
go over the lights, just strengthen the shadow side. 
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IRIS PALLIDA DALMATICA, LAVENDER BLUE—-PHOTO BY WALTER S. STILLMAN 


(Treatment page 190) 
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IRIS, MME. CHEREAU, WHITE WITH VIOLET FRILL—PHOTO BY WALTER S. STILLMAN 


(Treatment page [90) 
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IRIS, JACQUESIANA, STANDARDS, GREY CLARET, FALLS, CLARET—PHOTO BY WALTER 


S. STILLMAN (Page 190) 
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INTERIOR GALLERY CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE—ARTS AND CRAFTS .EXHIBITION 


CERAMICS AT THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF ART CRAFTS OF THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 
B. Bennett 


T is unfortunate that words cannot convey the subtlety 
or peculiarities of color which are some of the prime 
qualities in pottery results. The enthusiastic admirer can 
but call attention to the ideas conveyed by the various potters 
thereby arousing sufficient public interest to create the desire 
first to see and examine, and then to possess. There are two 
necessities to consummate the desired result, the first to obtain 
novel, well wrought pieces to exhibit, the second to spare no 
pains in installing the work to be exhibited before the public 
eye. 

The Art Institute of Chicago is the only big museum in 
this country that so far recognizes the crafts in art that it holds 
annually an exhibition of work gathered from every part of the 
United States. The large galleries dre decorated in novel 
manner each year, but the exhibition just closed certainly 
excelled all that have gone before. 

One illustration shows the general arrangement of one of 
the five picture galleries devoted to the crafts this season. On 
the walls, that were done in soft linen tones, with a deep green 
running stencil pattern, along edges of walls and cases, were 
flat cases containing small pieces of weaving and lace and 
embroideries. The floor cases, some large, some small, held 
all manner of objects such as silver, pottery, porcelain and 
carvings. 

The case containing the Robineau porcelains is shown with 
its special installation on a changeable tan marquisette over 


MRS. J. W. RICE AND MR. VOLKMAR, POTTERS 
DURANT KILNS POTTERY 
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Vase, Brown Flamme, 
Fulper Pottery 


Pitcher and Small Bowl, lustre 
Mary M. Hicks 


cream ground. This brought out the colors like jewels in the 
collection that has created the greatest ripple of international 
interest to potters and collectors since the invention and per- 
fection of Rookwood ware. 

Mrs. Robineau has devoted her time to what is perhaps 
the most difficult work in the ceramic field, the making of 


porcelain decorated with high fire colored glazes. The use of 
these glazes precludes all decoration by painting, the only pos- 
sible decoration being the modeling in some way of the designs 
in the dry paste, before firing. Of the very few processes at 
her disposal for this decoration of the body of a vase, Mrs. 
Robineau prefers one which has been very little used in the 
history of pottery, because it requires much time and infinite 
patience. It is technically called ‘excised decoration” and 
consists in tracing a design on the vase, and then scraping the 
background until the design stands out in relief. The tall 
vase with scarab design, the lantern and the vase with an all- 
over pattern of daisies and grotesque figures of Satyrs, are 
fine examples of this difficult work. For more simple pieces 
Mrs. Robineau uses beautiful mat, crystalline or flammé 
glazes. One of our illustrations is of a charming little vase in 
pale blue crystalline glaze with carved white stopper. The 
tall, fuselé vase, in the same illustration, in pale green crystals, 
is a remarkable example of throwing and firing. 

The finest pieces from the Rookwood kilns during the 
year are collected and sent to be displayed: the soft grey 
blues and delicate browns in the landscape vases, the soft greys 
and whites and pinks of the smaller Japanesque mat glazes, 
the dream-like depth to the iris ware with its wonderful flowers 
white and sea-shell pin poppies on a ground suggestion of the 
dawn, rose sprays fairly sparkling with the morning dew. 
Such decorators as Sallie E. Coyne, Sara Sax, K. Shirayamadani, 
Edwards Diers, Leonore Asbury, Lorinda Epply and Charlie 
Schmidt, should go down to posterity as some of the art makers 
of the day. 


CASE OF ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
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CASE OF ROBINEAU PORCELAIN S 


The Durant Kilns, Mrs. J. D. Rice, and Mr. Volkmar, 
potters, have added novelty to the work by their display of 
pieces for table use in Persian feeling, white enamel glaze 
showing rose pink quality, in plates, serving dishes, candle- 
sticks and so on, and deep Persian blues, and lemon yellows 
in great and small vases. Italian influence is shown in some 
of the designs of this luxurious looking soft faience. 

A collection of vases by R. G. Cowan of Cleveland, Ohio, 
shows fine examples of drip glaze on stoneware, a most legiti- 
mate and artistic product. Two examples are shown here, 
one a vase in green grey drip glaze, the other a flaring vase in 
fawn grey drip. 

Frederick E. Walrath of Rochester, New York, displayed 
excellent work, pottery expressed in still another vein, dull 
soft feeling mat glaze with colored inlays, in great variety of 
shapes. His designs have an elusive quality that is quite 
fascinating. We illustrate a tall green vase with rose design, 
and a mug from a sturdy cider set in browns and orange yel- 
lows. A bonbon dish in heavy grey, inlaid with orange trees 
in orange color, was quite surprising and very firmly wrought. 

The Fulper Pottery Company of Flemington, New Jersey, 
is working along lines that promise great things in the future. 
The forms as yet are rather heavy, but their lustrous flambé 
glazes are fine and attracted much professional interest. A 
rose bow] in delicate green and black lustre found its way into 
the hands of a well known collector. A vase with handles 
brown flambé, was most subtle. The illustration shows a 
lamp base in café au lait flambé, the mirror-like surface re- 
flecting pools of light in its tawney sides. 

Mary M. Hicks of West Woodstock, Connecticut, is doing 


valiant work in trying to revive the legitimate use of lustre on 
a common pottery vase. We illustrate a pitcher in copper 
and orange lustre, and a low bowl in lemon, yellow and copper 
lustre. Her work is artistic though still a trifle uncertain in 
workmanship. 

It is true this year that the pottery workers far out- 
distanced the overglaze decorators, but some creditable work 


Vase and Mug, F. E, Walrath Vases, R. G. Cowan 
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MRS. K. E. CHERRY AND PUPILS 


CHICAGO ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 


was shown. Grace McDermott of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
had a fine exhibit, a very large vase in enamel colors on 
satsuma body being of good draughting, design and execution, 
and giving some idea of the artist’s favorite type of work. 
Mrs. K. E. Cherry and pupils sent an admirable display of 
overglazed work. The designs were handsome or quaint to suit 
the forms to be decorated, the colors spirited and varied. These 


workers have a style all their own that could not be improved 
upon. 

As it would be impossible to give every one a mention we 
will close with the Paul Revere Pottery products made by the 
Saturday Evening Girls of Boston. Not only young people 
but grownups enjoy the nursery rhymes illustrated in gay 
colors on tableware. 


MRS. K. E. CHERRY AND PUPILS 
CHICAGO ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
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Vase—Decorated Porcelain, Mrs. McDermott 


CHICAGO ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 


HELPFUL HINTS 


WOULD suggest the use of World’s Fair tooth picks with 
cotton swab for cleaning out design in tinting. This is the 
longest round tooth pick I have found and is easier to use than 
a brush handle. I also find that it is better to have the cotton 
pad loose in the silk, softhat the pad may be easily slipped to a 
new spot in the silk and also that I may pull off the wet outer 
layer of cotton from time to time. 
I like a Spencerian No. 1 pen for outlining much better 
than a croquill pen. The former gives more character to the 
line. Orilla E. Miner 


In using the Keramic gauge first rub the china over with 
the finger dipped in turpentine, and it will be found to write, 
but should it be placed where you cannot do this, dip the 
lead in the turpentine and wipe off any excess amount. I have 
found this very helpful in placing lines through or near an out- 
lined design. 

To make a perfectly straight line in places when it is not 
convenient to use the banding wheel, for instance, to make a 
line around the top of a cup, fill your pen with your outlining 
paint, moisten the tip of the third finger and place it on the 
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edge of the cup and slide it along with the pen, hold the china 
firmly. Atlittle practice will enable one to make a perfectly 
straight line. Mrs. H. G. Huffman 


HOW TO PREVENT CARBON ACCUMULATION IN A 
REVELATION OIL KILN. 

In regard to the accumulation of carbon in the combus- 
tion chamber of an oil kiln, will say that we have never tried 
zine ourselves, but are told by people who are using it to put 
a small piece of it in the burner pan, which will prevent the 
carbon from clogging. However, I doubt if this will clear away 
carbon that has already formed. The cause of this trouble 
comes from insufficient chimney draught. 

We find that frequently in the summer season we have 
trouble, when kilns are attached to chimney flues which also 
accommodate other heating devices, and which are not in 
operation in the summer, and we have found that a dead heat- 
ing furnace or stove is pretty sure death to a china kiln when 
it is connected to the same flue, and when the heating appara- 
tus is not being used in the summer it should be tightly 
dampered off, so as to give the kiln a chance. If your kiln is 
stopped so that you cannot start it, the best way is to dig out 
the cement in the seams of the bottom plate, and raise the 
plate, and, from that point, you can get at the combustion 
chamber, and clean all the carbon away. You might run a 
stiff copper wire up some of the tubes. This should have a 
rag fastened to the end of it, so as to clean the tubes out thor- 
oughly. All it requires is enough tubes open to be able to 
start your fire. Then, in starting the fire, take great care not 
to feed too much oil on the start. Work it up very gradually, 


Poppy Vase —Lenore Asbury, Rookwood Pottery 
CHICAGO ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
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taking perhaps two hours to fire it or more, and, after you have 
given it a good hot fire once, you will consume all the carbon, 
and then, after that, you may not have any more trouble, if 
you do not feed the oil too fast, and have the heating stove or 
whatever it may be, dampered off when not in use. When 
there is fire in your heating stove it does not cause as much 
trouble as when it is dead. 

If you find the carbon collecting, and the burner smoking 
during the firing, turn the oil down to a rapid drop, and take 
the plug out of the front of the kiln, allowing a rush of air to 
go into the combustion chamber, and, in a few minutes, it will 
clear up, and you can go on with the firing. If you have an 
unobstructed flue for the exclusive use of your kiln, in a good, 
high chimney in your house, you will never have any diffi- 
culty such as you write about. The kiln is a natural draught 
kiln, and requires a good, unobstructed draught to make it a 
SUCCESS. 


PORCELAINS—ADELAIDE ALSOP ROBINEAU 


(Illustrations of the Scarab vase, the Lantern and the Daisy vase will be found in 


August, 1911, Keramic Studio.) 
CHICAGO ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 


VASE, LANDSCAPE DECORATION—-ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CHICAGO ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


C. G. E.—Mother of Pearl lustre should be flowed on very heavily. 
The cause of its firing out is.probably due to its not having been ap- 
plied heavy enough. An over fire may also cause it. 


A. M. T.—If the kiln used had an iron fire pot the cause of your 
rose discoloring is probably due to dampness in the kiln. If rose is 
underfired it is a bricky color and the color remains on the surface of 
the china. The cause of the gold rubbing off was probably due to being 
underfired. 


M. B. W.—A punch bowl may be placed on the bottom of the kiln 
with a stilt under it or something to raise it slightly or may be placed 
against the side by standing it on edge and placing a fire clay shelf support 
or something of that kind under the base to keep it from slipping. Fire 
very slowly at first until color is seen in the kiln. 


M. A. K.—For enamels use four parts Relief White, one part Hard 
White Enamel and a bit of flux and add color desired for the light 
enamels. Use a bone knife for mixing, grind thoroughly. Use the 
tube Relief White, add a very little lavender oil before grinding and 
then thin to the proper consistency with lavender as you use it. Enamels 
should not be affected by lustres in the kiln, probably something you 
used in mixing was not thoroughly clean. 
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